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The purpose of this review was to evaluate nuclear employment 
policy -- that is, the policy guidelines and procedures for the target! 
;i nuclear weapons -- and to identify alternatives to current policies. 
In conducting this evaluation, we focused particularly on the relations 
between our stated policy (as set forth in PE-lS and N$DM-I-2‘> and the 
: a rae : ir. g plans signed to carry out to a: policy. nave also review 

-t. ere appropriate, th e relationship b a tw e = r. s x.r 1 c inner; t clans a n d I r. e 







: o r ces zig supporting ccnsanc, 



.he eva i uan; 



-tows tses as 



:pa; objectives of nuclear employment policy, namely: 






anc essential equivalence ; escalation control ana war termination; ar.o 
me four general war targeting objectives described below. Ve also :a*v 
evaluated the Secure Reserve Force i.SRJ) concept, launch under Attacr. 
'UUA; targeting and targeting policy for China. 



I. Deterrence . Cur deterrence • objectives are to deter nuclear 
attack on the United States; to deter attacks on IDS. forces abroad and 
on our allies; and to impede coercion by unfriendly nuclear powers jf 
the US, its allies and other friendly nations. Nuclear weapons play a 
r.-a j c r role in meeting these deterrence objectives, but they are not 
expected to do this task alone. 

'm: tie we are not sure what deters the Soviets, there is fairly 
read consensus in the US intelligence community and among a number of 
c-vtet experts that the Soviets seriously plan to face the problems of 
ighting and surviving a nuclear war should it occur, and of winning, ii 
the sense of having military forces capable of dominating the post-war 
world. Their emphasis on planning for nuclear war and on damage limit!; 
n.easures, including civil defense and civil emergency preparedness 
testifies to this overall thrust in Soviet policy. This does not mean 
that the Soviet leadership is unaware of (or indifferent to) the cestruc 
rive consequences of a nuclear conflict. Indeed, there are many state;.;' 
by Soviet leaders which attest to their desire to avoid nuclear war = nd 
; o their recognition of its potential destruction. However, the Soviet* 
appear to have prepared themselves militarily and psychologically for 

— __i.h.e, .^ci5_ibjj.it y t hat a nuclear war could occur and within the limits of 

their resources, they have prepared plans'' and 'developed" capabil ittes 
which would permit them to do as well as possible in surviving a nuclea: 
conflict and in defeating the military forces of their adversaries. it 
is clear that they are continuing substantial efforts to improve their 
:vn strategic posture. The effect is to pose new obstacles to acmever^ 
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r:r strategic objectives. We do net argue that 
: r. :eie:rt;;:e is vron g . or that the Soviet idea tha 
Is i s rignt. but ratner mat carrying out a p 
cannot t snore these Soviet attitudes. 




Bur deterrent appears adequate in normal circumstances to prevent 
the Soviets either from attacking us or our allies deliberately or from 
pursuing a recklessly aggressive policy carrying with it a big h risk of 



-a:. But it is in a severe crisis that our ability to impede coercion 
3 rid extend deterrence to other nations would be most severe!* 4 tested. 





nee will be influenced primarily by So 
ties and will, rather than our plans. 




vXter.t test our plans are snowa to tne Soviets, mese plus say son.r thing 
: r : u t cur capabilities and will. imp 1 cyme:: t pill cy also r. a s an in; a : t 
octn :n tne Soviet perception of me risks and advantages if tney escalate, 
me ;n tur confidence which in turn affects the Soviet ter motion : : ::e 



livelihood that we may escalate. 

Since the Soviets appear to have a concept 

r v <e r m endear war, we should seek emu 1 o ymen t _ y 

a Soviet victory as seen through Soviet eyes, as improbable as we can ^ CJ? sit****-* 
take it in any contingency. T hus, we shoul d develop p lans and ca gar ill rLt ~ 

mat minimize Soviet hopes of military successl These sh oul d tnciuce. 
tar set t ax "opti ons against Soviet mi litary forces, command and control , 
age milita ry support, that would m a x 1 zd-C eZwh £ ..tt cm ts to" 1 mjHm.1 e chiy e . 
targets while minimizing collateral damage . we should also have a 
c a t a b i fT'ty ' ‘t o * tUT? a fen" 1 es c a i a tion^o ur s e 1 ve s . This threat to escalate if 
ii'C as necessary is at the heart of NATO's flexible response strategy. 

It is likely to be especially effective if it threatens Soviet ability 
to maintain effective military forces in the field. 





It is sufficient for purposes of deterrence if me Soviets perceive 
that there be a reasonable likelihood that we could [and would; escalate 
or respond successfully; it is not necessary that we have hi ghe st cm f i je nc _e 
h r t escalation control will work, or, still less that we can win the 
war. However, to lend credibility to a U.S. threat to escalate, we need 
mplcyment options and supporting capabilities which the Soviets tight 
perceive to be advantageous to us. Such options require greater flexi- 
bility and endur ance than we now h_ave in our nuclear posture. 




2. Esc alation Control . There are and will inevitably always be 
great uncertainties about our ability to control escalation and t r;r.*: 
conflict on terms acceptable to us and cur allies. Nevertheless, we 
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:cn:.^e mat rams : ns i r the u.o. interest to r*avs pisns see capaoi::- 
::es mat r ~ _ 2 f limit damage by cent: rolling esc a late on and i.ng 3 

conflict rtf: re it cm extend to all-out nuclear war. Thus, we reaffirm 
me cesiraoi.tty of a policy of escalation control based on a range of 
10? and non-510? options. Ve find, however, that there are serious 
edict enefes m current plans and capabilities to carry out a strategy 
f escalation c;n trcl. There has been inadequate political input into 
he planning ? : nuclear options, particularly non-5IC? options. There 
re "deficiencies ir. the integration of limited nuclear options with 
cr. - nuclear plans, and an absence of political, economic and psychological 
Ians to complement non -5 1 OP options. Further, the plans for limited 
se of nuclear weapons nave not been sufficiently exercised with the 
a rttet patter. nigh level pclitical and mi 1 : ; a ry • letters. The vulr.er- 
rtiicy :f f.rcrs ant Command, liner:!. 1 emmur.: :a :i :ts and Intelligence 
f w I ■ a 1st 1 it: i i ::.e effectiveness if an escalation control strategy, 
s a rest.:. the *15 lover recent may not be adequately preparer to fea* 
ith a crisis whicn could involve nuclear weapons, snoulc it :ccur. 
ealmg with a nuclear crisis in the multilateral frameworK. of NATO 
cl Id be even more difficult. 
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jur general war piar.s are oesignec to meet 

|e following principal objectives, the last three of whicn are to be 
c temp listed "t: tie extent practicable:” j ' 1 ' impede recovery of the 
ovist. Union com in the short term and me long term; (2: destroy 
ovott r.cLior.al political and military leadership and command and control; 
2 lestroy Soviet nuclear forces, and (**) destroy Soviet non-nuclear 
fortes. 
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Ciear mat threatening to impede recovery by destroying large amounts o r ^ 

S oviet population arc industry is the most effective deterrent , yS 

p articularly in situations less than general war . Nor is it clea r that g/^rtxln 
our current targeting would, in effect, s ubsequently imp ede recovery, 

: n the long-term (as distinct from re ducing Soviet GNP sharoiy . which it 

clearly would do). Furthermore, we have no confidence that our present \ ^ - U 

mrgetins plans would prolong Soviet recovery more than our own if J 

r..-ssive attacks were launched by both sides. Vhile planning contemplates ^ 

~'~e possibility zi withholding attacks on recovery targets if substantial //£$*-£, 

1*5 urban/ industrial assets survive an initial attack (and this is appro- 
priate in cur view), the endurance and survivability of our forces and 
their supporting crrr.mand . control, communications and intelligence are 
.ot sufficient to support such a strategy. 

r f 

In all large scale attacks on Soviet recovery targets (and indeed ? 

on military _ fc^_c_es)_t^ere_^uJij..he_„subsLta.ati.a]._ Soviet. pcpulaJLioa losses* 

1:1 least tens of millions). But, if Soviet civil defense plans are fj* * 
;uc:essfully implemented, these levels could be significantly reduced, ‘ x ^~\ ' /> 

If the Sc v rets or the US could effectively shelter and thereby protect a ^ 
if gni f : cart portion of their labor force, this should have aq important 
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:r_ recovery, for the surviving skilled' Later i-rce -ill te -r. 
::::rur: r::ier: in achieving recovery. 





.5. targets the Soviet nuclear threat to achieve two cbjec- 
? firs i is limiting daxage both to the U.S. and our allies: the 
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second is to prevent the enieraecce of a Dost-var nucle 
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-r.jcvrd in the early 1560* s. This does not mean. of raurse, : 
:t should do nothing to improve the present or prospective ha! 
Cruise missiles will put Soviet land based missile svs terns an: 
nard targets at risk again, but this will not gi ve us 2 promt: 
.’IX and TRIDENT II will, however. 
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distinct views as indeed tnere have ceen 
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respect to the ia.ua se limiting ob jective , today there 3 re cw o 

ew no Ids 
esuit ins 
n 2 f u 1 
ity in 



some time 

since we cannot expect to limit to lew levels the damage * 
a large scale nuclear attack, that it is no longer a mean: 
tive and should be abandoned or at least given a low pric: 
/men t policy. A central concern is that continuance of :: 
ing as a major objective of U . S . policy could lead to ir.:: 
r:mpetiticn without any resulting improvements in 1.5. st: 
civert forces iron: mere promising objectives. The oppes: 
a: we must continue to do tne rest that we can t: protect 
its consequences of a nuclear war if deterrence fails. 5: 
tain ties of nuclear war, and the wide range of possible s: 
might veil be situations where the capability to reduce 
ps tens of millions of American lives would be far from : 
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ms view* aiso stresses the octential effects on 
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management in situations short of nuclear war if U.5. society 
become far more vulnerable than the Soviet Union. 
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with respect to tne oojective 01 preventing an uni aworar l e tost - 
wa r nuclear force balance, the debate turns on wnat constitutes a baltnc; 
an c on the best means for achieving it . Recent changes in the strategic 
balance pose us with a dilemma --how much of of our force should we use 
in ar. effort to erode the Soviet nuclear threat and how much -do we held 
: n reserve to secure a post-war 
forces available for STOP I 



valance? A substantial portion of the 
1 is used for the counter-nuclear 



mission even though relatively low damage expectancies are anticipated. 
Allocating additional weapons with current capabilities would not be 
productive. Indeed a con siderable number of the weapons now used are 
which have low DEs 



:A M .s 



a£ 2 i nst hard Soviet 



missile silos. Furthermore, as ICBMs, which have a better hard target 
capability, become more vulnerable to attack, withholding them for use 
in ether missions may only result in their less. Some argue that we 
should allocate only weapons with the best hard target capability to the 
nuclear threat and not allocate 5L3M weapons with low DEs to hard targets. 
Others argue that the present scheme of cross-targeting is a hedge 
against failure of one leg of the TRIAD, and that given uncertainties 3 s 
to what acutally would kill a silo (or interfer e with relo ad and force 
reconstitution), we should continue to allocate 1 
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st io, 



(even if some have low DEs against the silo itself) at least as long as 
we have sufficient veanons. 



T-rcsuse a substa ntial portion of the Soviet nuclear t hreat is 
a mai or issue is how much and what kind of canabilitv is recused 



hard. 
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::r -mi m meting objective . This is an area in -men prieraeir^a : 
S""*:; a acquis man decisions* -and employment policy are close* 
J;r example, the large ALUM force that will be available oy 
’ s will have the accuracy for a considerable counter-silo poie 
if ALUM penetrabilty is high. The US also faces basic decisions aoc 
me characteristics of future IC3K and SL3M forces in which the recu 
for Quick .Reaction Hard Target Capability (QRHTC) is a driving facte 






From me standpoint of targeting it seems clear that we out h t to 
retain a substantial hard target capability. Such a 'capability is 
required not only tc be able to attack ScvietmCBM silos effectively, 
out alsc for me growing number of hardened ■I"' facilities and some icier 
careened installations. Improved HI C would enable us to reallocate 
-capons low "Zs against hard targets m other missions. Vhetner a 

surs.t=r.t:al portion of our nil needs to have a rapid response raparility 
camet :e cetermined or. targeting : ms : derations alone, 
requirements for rapid responses are very scenario 5 epenc 
exu m I e . :f Sov-gt forces are alert when the US la upcr.es 
attack me probability of their p r e e mp 1 1 o n or launch u n d e 
him. me me difference" in response time between a few h 
minutes ray :e tncons equential . On the other hand, given 
uncertain : es noted above, a quick hard target capability 
improve the outcome of a nuclear exchange from our standp- 
caie Soviet calculations of the outcome and thereby help 
deterrence. 




We cave also found that with current olans, attacks assinst 
So viet nr:. -nuclear military forces are likely to be ineffective in tiny 
sc ent rtos - The current set of targets attacked in the other mi lit ary 
targets category, includes only fixed installations. Cur knowledge of 
Soviet war plans suggests that with plausible amounts of warning, be m 
forces and stocks would be dispersed rapidly sway from these fixed 
installations. Thus, much of this attack, unless the US achieves total 
surprise, is likely to go on empty or partially empty ka semes anc other 
bases, and the Soviets would be left with substantial military power to 
coerce other nations, to seize valuable industrial resources in Wesm-rn 
Europe and the Middle East and to assist them in post-war barga5.ni.tg 
with the United States. On the other hand, there are clearly a ember 
of fixed military installations that will remain valuable in supporting 
me Soviet war effort, regardless of warning. For example, secondary 
airfields, transportation centers, etc. Current planning does not give 
time targets high priority in relation to facilities that are likely to 
be evacuated with warning. We believe future planning should take mis 
\z:o account. For the longer run, priority should be given to cm- mil i- 
ties to attack dispersed military forces. Trans-attack reconnaiss.-t c e 
and responsive targeting are. needed to do this. 

With rtrerd to the st rategic reserve force we find that the .fq:-._e 
m d_ 5. ijy suiter ting corrir.and . control. coiirciUn ica ti cr.s and Intel 1 i_se n c e 
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r.ucisar attack . These elements lack sufficient endurance tccsy meet 
men an objective. If the SRF is to meet its stated objectives, the 
principal criteria for composition and sizing should be its endurance 
anc its relative capabilities in relationship to Soviet plans for secure 
reserve forces. Indeed, many of our requirements for more flexible and 
discrete targeting at lower levels also imply larger reserve forces. 

The font mix in the Secure Reserve Force also needs reexamination to 
assure mat it has maximum endurance. C"I supporting the reserved 
forces also needs greater endurance. Furthermore, me current provisional 
.ar?Et sets for the Secure Reserve Force (primarily low-priority economic [\%j 



do not contribute significantly to the objective of pest -war 
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require an e i : e c ; 



emo-OVT.er.t rv . 



to deter aggression a gains' VA7 '~ 



nave grown as soviet cacaoi 



mr 

Litres 



nave gr:wn. More effective plans for targeting the Warsaw Pact threat 
to Sr . TC with strategic weapons and closer coordination of US and NATO 
p. anting could belt to alleviate these concerns. However, to ra.-:e suer, 
plans effective requires more responsive and survivable C"' and intelligence, 
and ever, closer integration of employment planning and crisis management 



me 



oe tween 
For me 
full ranee of 
me I C? "would 

Wi/ifs- 

'X? 



US. 2 nd its allies at both the milita: 



a no civilian ieve_s . 



longer run, the availability to SACEUR of an option to target a 
threats to Allied Command Europe (ACE) without invoking 
also strengthen deterrence and the confidence : : our 




set which would serve some defined objective while minimizing collateral v L 
thereby reducing the prospect of retaliation acainst a broad US 



ramag 

urban/ industrial target set. The launch unde 
not be seen as a solution to the problem of 
situations, LUA, would, in effect, rule out a real cno 
The President should not be forced to make a "use or 1 
there are other options available. Reliance on LUA increases the risk 
of an accidental war and thus would increase instability in a Soviet -US 
crisis. However, we do believe that targeting plans should include a 
LUA option for IC3M forces only that is less escalatcry than current 



er attack doctrine should 
I CBM vulnerability. In 



e r 3 b i 1 i ty . In many 
oice by the President. 
lose 1 ’ choice if 

V 
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The current SI Op targeting policy for China is out of date . it was 
based on a period when China was seen as a threat comparable to the 
Soviet Union. Ve believe that our China targeting policy should be 
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*e level oped several a:ierni:;ve emp 1 cyt,er.c relieves that -a 

re., eve, cr. : r.e basis of our s tudy , to be rep re see t a rive :f the choices 
f a : c t g raci;ral leaders with respect to future employment polity. The 
identification and assessment of major policy alternatives is a sc me- 1 tat 
artificial exercise. If precedent is any guide, policy is more lively 
to be iet- cm i red incrementally by a series of discrete cecisicns scout 
-bat t: ; ; o r i ; e and when, how to phrase a given policy statement, what 
to include :n an arms control proposal, etc. Thus, there are. in actuality, 
a .tuitber of choices that could be made. Nevertheless , it can be useful 
tc identify and assess broad policy as a framework for making more 
specific decisions. And such decisions should, if possible, be mace 
vi oh some set of overall objectives ic mind. 



There are several factors that are likely to dominate the choice of 
alternatives. Most important are assessments of Soviet views and 
objectives with respect to the role of nuclear weapons; and in light of 
these Soviet views and objectives, judgments as to vhat actions we 
should seek to deter with nuclear forces, and how best tc do so. In 
this connect ion we also need tc consider: (a) what flexibility in cur 

nuclear posture (i.e.. how bread a range of options) is desired and *-~it 
is feasible and how much we should speed on it; (o ) how much endurance 
■do our forces require and how much is possible; (z) how much carnage 
limiting capability is considered necessary and hew much is possible; 
and ( d } the costs of achieving these capabilities. One alternative, of 
course, is to continue current policy as described above. offer 
be lev four bread alternatives to current policy. 



* il_T"“of "the following options will meet the currant 

nuclear policy to seme degree. However, they differ in 
emphasis on flexibility, endurance and counterforts; and 
could have substantially different cost implications. K 
contains at a minimum, an assured destruction capability 



objectives of 
their relative 
as a result 
cvever, each 
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m; rmim t n e f I 1 itv of plans an: me er-^r-r. re of term s an : 
r eisi-i mnirnapd. cm: col and intelligence . mcer suet a pciicy. an 
assures capability to destroy industrial targets of value to the Soviet 
In: or: would remain the backbone of deterrence, and would receive err? tests 
in declaratory policy. However, the goal of "impeding recovery' ’* would 
be redefined to focus I * = I 



forces and related C~ I to accomplish this mission mould be given addi- 
tional endurance over time sc that attacks on industrial targets can be 
withheld so long as substantial U . S . industrial value remains undamaged - 
.-.deed emphasis would oe giver, both in planning and declaratory policy to 
s mere effective means targeting 5 ; v : e t : invent i m.a 1 fences and 
: crura rv: arc control as a supplement :: a = s _rec ;es t rue: ion of industry 
1: : rce orjerc.ves w.:_ld ceevcnasice image limiting and : : ms 

targeting on preventing me emergence : i marked asymmetries in US etc 
Soviet capabilities mat could be exploited by tne Soviet Union to 
coerce us or our allies following a nuclear attack; or which, iz per- 
ceived as an advantage by the Soviets, conic affect crisis bargaining 
sr.crt of nuclear war. This policy would sis: retain mr.-SIT? options, 
nut strengthen the procedures tc integrate non- 5 I CP nuclear options vim 
ether military and political re- sure s . This policy would involve lite- 
ratim of current targeting plans and declaratory policy in : re e r to 
take into account wnat -e know cf Soviet views of nuclear strategy, m 
particular their sensitivities to losing control ever their society, and 
:ne teterrent effect that we might achieve by planning to attempt :: 
mny t ns Soviet Union a war winning capability. Some believe such 
chances to current policy represent tne minimum necessary to strengthen 
deterrence in light of what we knew cf Soviet objectives and their 
growing military power. Others believe that charges to current policy 
are not necessary to strengthen deterrence 2 nd would be provocative and 
costly. 



b . A further departure from current policy would be tc focus bo th 
employment and declaratory policy more heavily on denying the Soviets any 
c onfidence cf achieving a favorable war outcome . A high priority effort 
would cave t o be put on bevel oping greater endurance and c n improved 
targeting of 1 * | New capabilities 

would be required to support such a targeting policy, particularly more 
survivable C~I . Countervalue targeting would (as in a.) focus cn Soviet 

However, these attacks would be designed to be withheld for 
| | as part of an 

expanded reserve force concept. Targeting population or targeting 
industry to impede long-term rectvery would not be a specific SICP 
mj ecti ve . but irT~S$ sure 3 ’"JesTinlctTon cFpibil i tv ( to be withheld so long 
as the S :v lets spared U . $ . cities and industries) should be maintained. 
Targeting of both Soviet nuclear and c: nvent local forces would be designed 
principally to assure that they could not expect tc .achieve a favorable 
nuclear cr military balance following a counterforce exchange. Kcwever . 
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rr.i : mg to the extern feasible would also oe retained as an 
c: counterforce targeting. Non- SIC? option planning would 
as in a. above. Declaratory policy would stress that the 
elective cf our nuclear policy is to deny to the Soviet Uni: 
come from a nuclear war. Seme 3 retie that this cell 
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i • Still a rut her departure from c urrent policy would add a 
met er c in cidenc e cap ability tc limit hamate. This 'would reccire not 
only greater capability against Soviet nuclear forces than in Tpcirr. b . 
ar:*;e. but also substantial improvements in defenses. Vr.de r this policy, 
we matt return to the targeting be j e c 1 1 v e s of the earlier SI IPs. Tor 
exompie. we might attempt to achieve something I i ite 1 I 

I 1 threatening the U.S. and cur allies 

ur.cer all circumstances of war initiation. Obviously, the forces required 
for suer, a strategy would be substantial and would have ic be acquired 
ov- r a period of years. Thus, mis could not be a short- tern objective 
c; U.S. :c I icy. Some would argue that a damage limiting capability at 
least comparable to that of the Soviet Union is the s ine q wa non of 
e 5 5 e r 1 1 a I equivalence and a necessary requirement to make a strategy of 
escalation control credible. Without the ability to deter escalation at 
the higher levels the U.S. could not count on controlling escalation at 
lower levels. Others argue that the achievement of such a damage limiting 
capability would be highly destabilizing and would hardly be feasible 
given the Soviet capability to respond to whatever measures the United 
States might take. It seems clear that this option would be more costly 
then current policy or either of the two prior options. 



c . ? ; tally, the U.S. mig h t chocse to move to the other dire ct 
f r : m current policy and rely more heavily on assured destruction ce- 
l t either terms of industry, population or cities . This would avoid 
need, perhaps quite costly, to improve current deficiencies in fl ext 
2 : ■ endurance. Moving in this direction would imply a judgment that 
post-war nuclear force balance is not a meaningful measure of *’victo 
and that the prospect of massive destruction is a credible deterrent 
large scale attacks including these aimed at nuclear forces. A con: 
c ? y zb i I i t v to exe c u te a wid e range of _..IJjnitgdf attacks .you Id be p c s s h 
with the forces provided by this approach, but, in general, the =rnr 
a$ suites : h 2 1 3 ay nuclear exchange is likely to escalate very rapidly 
all-out countervalue exchanges. Indeed, it depends on that prospect 
its deterrent effect. The argument against this approach is that it 
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eterrence. in particular. such 2 rc 



-cum rave an adverse impact on extenaea deterrence sr.c thus or. a 
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relationships, and might suggest opportunities in the future f 
Soviets to utilize their nuclear forces for coercion of the US and our 
allies. It would provide the US with a very narrow range of options 
should deterrence fail. 



Mai or Recommendations 



1 ■ Greater flexibility should be built into the SIC? throu g h th e 
fevel arment cf more discrete building blocks vhi c h could break 2 c - vr t h e 
t resent target base into smaller increments and thereby give tr.e Ires: rent 
3 br racer range of options if he should ever have to consider 5 1 Ur ty: e 
ittacns. Each building block snoulo nave distinct targeting criteria 
-nice case into account not only the timing and damage requirements for 
attacking the objective target but also collateral damage to otter 
rarget sets. Given the planning complexities* the development of building 
b'oexs requires an evolutionary approach with close interaction between 
ccliry levels and planners, fare must be taken to insure mat a balance 
;s struck between the quantity of useful options desired and the need to 
maintain a relatively ‘ simple and responsive execution process. .See 
Issue «I, 



me requirement 

■■c ity requirement in the future planning cf US forces* emmat c 
runt cations and intelligence assets. 



. 1 r 0 : 



laurance- - me acidity 01 

strategic nuclear fortes not only to survive the initial attacks rut 
remain an effective military force for a prolonged period afterwards- 
a key element in any strategy that pays attention to pcst-excr.ange 
' alances and/or the possibility of a drawn-out series of exchanges, 
pecific recommendations for endurance measures involve acquis: lion 
clicy, and thus are beyond the scope of this study. However, '-3 can 
ay that to carry out current employment policy effectively, mum les 
he more demanding alternatives outlined above, the endurance cf 
ontrol, communications and intelligence assets need to be Improved 
ubs it 2 ti 2I ly so as to make it possible to support the concept of a 
ecu re Reserve Force and withhold attacks (e-g-* on Soviet non -mi I : : a ry 
ndustryj so long as substantial US urban/incustrial assets regain 
fdamfcsed- It is important that modif ications in employment policy and 
Ians that rely on greater endurance proceed in phase with the b.i::v 3 ^n:s 
n our force posture and supporting C 3 I that are necessary fer an:*: ranee. 
See Issue # 2 ) 
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3 . We should target Soviet nuclear forces and develop cy r own 
o r r^s” 5 o~ ~as~ t o~ma jura t 3 — rurzghly~ ~?quai~‘CTJ niitgTf 0 rre c apab i iy ti vsy - ln~ ■ - 
rt : c u . sr * cou n ter- ou c 1 ear targeting sbo uld be designed pr i r a ■; : ly sc_ a_s 
to assure tha t t he Soviets are unable to shift the balance o : : u cl car 
pc we r irastlcally by attacking our forces* and so that it is c : rl v 

percei ved they cannot . This objective cannot be achieved soleiy by 
attacking Soviet forces and thus is not solely a function of targeting 
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pci icy. 1 1 also requires mat we be able to be Id in reserve forces 
cmpararle :: reserved Soviet forces* so as tc prevent post-war t:-rritn 
me crus protect these forces and their related I - 1 . while we lac.-: me 
ability to Leri t damage to the US society meaningfully in a large male 
Soviet attack. we are reluctant wholly to eliminate this as an objective 
of US policy, particularly because to do so explicitly would appear to 
confirm a major asymmetry bet wen U5 and Soviet policy and would ignore 
important uncertainties about the effectiveness cf a carnage limiting 
strategy. However, if we focus ‘on avoiding asymmetries in nuclear power 
in developing targeting plans, we are also likely to do as well as we 
can expect to do in limiting damage. 



k'e recommenc- the following $ need fit guidance for cart rtm.z c r.t 
Sf'cel nuclear trreat cc lie US and cur allies . first, we scowl. c . ::r 
reasons : f a. man ce solidarity, cc ncinue to give equal prc:nty to 
targeting ‘.treats to the US and to our W.IG allies. Second, men :::ces 
are fully generated anc there are sufficient weapons available to cert 
oiler targeting objectives adequately, inducing the maintenance of a 
Secure Reserve Force, we should continue to plan to place at least :te 
you jl each target that constitutes a nuclear threat tc the US :r our 

a rs us:r.g the most effective weapon for each type of target a::i 

taking into = c count the desirability of promptly using forces with less 
endurance . For the longer run we should have sufficient weapons vim 
-tart target capabilities to meet this objective without utilizing wm-pens 
with lew ?K. Third, in the retal iatiory case, priority should be given 
‘a.-tng nuclear threat targets) to/ 



| E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(5) 

[ /It will be important in the longer run to 

improve the US capability to acquire information rapidly on me status 
of Soviet strategic forces following an attack, (See Issue r 3) 

4 . New priorities should be established for targeting Sovi et 
non -nucl e ar forces taking into account the probability that Soviet 
forces will be dispersed upon warning. Any victory-denial approach 
should pay close attention to the ability of nuclear weapons to aifrtt 
the pcs t -ex change balance of military forces, broadly defined, not just 
nuclear forces. This will require a special effort to identify the 
I _ I d : r" s ■: t 

decrease greatly with warning, to include I ~l 

i ~ ; ~i . 

Tbr target value system would be adjusted to 2sscre the destructive oi 

1 AuAA H _i£ £ * 1 3. £n d to £ i v e I _ _ _ 1 _ 

1 \ For the longer run, we should ini: : me a 

h ah priority special study on the feasibility of targeting | | 

I ‘ ^ I -v, : " - t s 

f : r : c c : :::p 1 1 5 bin g this. Particular attention should be given to :mv 
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j This a track should 

e iesigr.ea so as to minimize collateral damage to popular 'ton l _J 
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and after the war. 



Jby the US during 



We recommend that the US continue current policy with re spe ct 
tc the targeting of population, in which population, as such. i s 
r ot as objective target.. At the same time, we recommend continuing to 
clan 



Unless Soviet civil c; : z?:ise 

beet-res far more effective than presently estimated, there will be 
substantial population at risk in any such large scale attack, as is the 
rase now. Ve find no reason to believe that targeting population per 
s e , v c- u 1 d Jbe ,_a_ more, e f f ect jve d e ter rent or a mere use f ul _ pb j *. c t i ye_ ; n _ _ 
general war than targeting the specific economic objectives suggested 
above along with the control apparatus and military power which the 
Soviets appear to consider of high value. Furthermore , targeting populst 
would require substantial additional allocation of weapons if we ^r ^-e 
that the Soviet civil defense is implemented and effective, and theretcre 
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t ezrer oojecttves. 
s vi II continue :o be an 
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cor T.ir.e: conzsrap .ating ::e use or nuclear -eapcns . uur cat a anc 
netm-dc 1 ogv for Ticking such estimates should continue to be improved . 

We snonld also Keep under continuous examination the feasibility and t:*s 
_r.r 1 : cat i :ns for other targeting objectives of adjusting our targeting 
so as t: be an Is to attack some defined portion of Soviet population 
even if it is evacuated and/or sheltered. 'Whether ve should have a 
specific target set for use m such a case remains an unresolved issue. 
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-»e srtcuio continue to Plan a ^ecu re r.ese rve r o r c e 1 rru as 
ns s t ra test r reserved farces, iu r one run o o * e c t ~ v e s s n t u 1 f 
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teat reserve zeroes m a 



r Tie rv * vou . u ze to c any t r. e so v t e t _ u : or. the pcs s i c i _ i zy t : 

clanging tee correlation :: forces. We need to consider the role of 
tneazsr-tasec forces m a secure reserve concept and the possibilities 
i:r augmenting forces during a crisis or after a limited attack. We 

that -otic permit flexible retargeting of 
force for *-e see no -ay in -ni this fine can be realist: 
trior to 3 nuclear engagement. 



tree tc :eve.}T) canaoi lines 




is through a continuing interactive process betven the planner and the 
policy/ decision maker. It is in the nature of limited nuclear options 
teat there will be a high political input into any consideration of the 
use of such options* And, if they are tc achieve their stated objectives, 
the ether associated military and political measures must be closely 
integrated with the use of limited and regional nuclear options. We, 
t :-:s:o: e‘ 7 “r eccWe tfd t ha r“th e“c ur r e a t ~ p rotes* btf modrfled t ^ *** " 

include regular interaction between the JCS and OSD, including sele- 
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g -nee Ccrreun itv. Planning should include periodic exercises to test 
beth the feasibility of implementing the plan and to expose policy/ d 
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-aers tc the plans and give them an opportunity tc evaluate them* under 
as realistic conditions as possible. while EcD earner irgamoe cr.e 
crisis rangeTient machinery of the US Government unilaterally, tie Seder 
should recommend to the President's National Security Advisor the develop- 
.Tent of a national crisis management mechanism based on the planning 
procedures described above. (See Issue £8) 

9 . Closer coordination of nuclear planning between US and NATO 
planning staffs should be undertaken . In particular, CSC INC EUR and 
CINCLANT should be encouraged to develop additional US employment options 
in support of’SEPs. Closer integration of nuclear planning between US 
and NATO planning staffs is needed, particularly in the :evel indent of 
target clans --nice integrate theater a no strategic nuclei r i trees tr 
striding t ne * a r s a w Pact nuclear and : c n ven t i ; na 1 mi 1 1 1 a ry t n : a - 1 t c- 
NA.Ul . Should further analysis suggest that mere effect!*** -a/s :an :e 
frunc to target the Soviet/Ua rsaw Pact threat to NATO, tr.es e should he 
t.te basis for discussion with cur allies under the aegis of tie N?G. 

7be opportunity should be seized to involve the allies in a tore meaningful 
-ay in the development of alliance nuclear employment policy. Improvements 
in the vulnerable and out da ted NATO C"' system clearly are neecrf. along 
with better means for rapid processing of intelligence . We need to it me 
steps that assure that both NATO Selective Employment Plans fils' and 
lACIUR ’ s Nuclear Operations Plan i.NGP) are consistent with our own; that 
if current LNOs or EAGs are employed there will be corresponding NATO 
plans that are complementary rather than conflicting. (See Iss^e "9) 

1 0 . The JCS should develop a launch under attack packs re J _ or 
M5!fs only that will be directed at a range of military and defense 
production targets but will result in mimimum collateral damage consistent 
with achievement of its targeting objective. This launch under attack 
package should be ready for use beginning. in the 1581-52 period and ■ 
should include a broad set of nuclear and non-nuclear targets and ecrtr.and 
and control. It should also include such targets as the Soviet A 5 AT 
launch facilities and Soviet ASV bases which might support attacks which 
could reduce US endurance. The attack should be designed so as to 
.minimize collateral damage to population consistent with achi iv ament of 
the attack objective. We do not see LUA as a solution to the problem of 
I UBM vulnerability, but believe such an option should, nevertheless, be 
available to the MCA. (See Issue £10) 

* 1 . Employment policy for China should not require the ext ens ive 
p lanning process which is devoted to the Soviet union . We should, of 

course. recognize that China does pose a threat to some US interests in 
the Far East and that the PRC might attempt to coerce US frictes or gain 
? p s e t s of inte rest to us, particularly in the aftermath of 3 US -Soviet 
exchange. We would assume that if China f s posture substantially charged, 
w* would be sensitive to this and could accomodate modifies t: : ns in cur 
targeting policy accordingly. Implicit in this recommendation is the 
belief that U.S. and Allied conventional and U.S. theater nuclear forces 

(using non-SIOP options) are sufficient to deter the likely range of 
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C.tmese threats in peacetime and that the 5nJ, available for protect: :*n 
ii:t :;tmr-n worldwide could be used to deter China in a era ns- and 
p: si- 2115 c k environment. (See Issue «I1) 

1 1 - The data base for targeting needs to be revised and expanded . 

It is evident from past experience that the design and maintenance of a 
responsive target intelligence data base is very complex anc any charge 
:r policy portends significant modifications in data.. For these reasons. 
*-e recommend JCS evaluation of the impact that the targeting pel: ties 
contained in this report will have on the ability to procure anc maintain 
an adequate, comprehensive, responsive target intelligence data b-.se. 

The JCS should provide a plan, with appropriate milestones and resource 
requirements, to provide 2 flexible data base. 



: 2 - The development of nuclear empl :~en t pci icy is at on?: te g 
ress that requires continuing interaction be tween policy mak ers me 
t , me rs . Presently, there is no mechanism or arrangement that could 
a: sure mat our employment policy is developed on this basis. The 
Secretary of Defense should create within OSD a mechanism to conduct me 
necessary follow-on work ana assure its continuity. 
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